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INTRODUCTION. 

Farm  management  extension  deals  with  the  teaching  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
successful  farm.  It  involves  assisting  farmers  through  the  State 
and  county  agricultural  extension  service  in  obtaining  information 
that  will  better  enable  them  to  find  out  whether  their  profits  are  what 
they  should  expect  and  at  what  points  they  should  be  able  to  read- 
just the  organization  or  operation  of  the  farm  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing their  profits.  It  also  involves  helping  to  develop  the  county 
and  community  agricultural  extension  program  on  a  sound  economic 
basis. 

The  State  farm  management  demonstrator  is  the  State  leader  in 
farm  management  extension  work.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  available 
through  the  State  and  county  extension  organization  data  that  will 
assist  the  farmers  in  the  solution  of  their  economic  problems.  He 
also  assists  in  supplying  the  economic  background  of  facts  of  value 
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in  determining  the  program  of  extension  work  in  individual  com- 
munities, counties,  or  groups  or  counties.  At  the  same  time  he  helps 
in  devising  methods  of  extension  to  be  used  in  meeting  the  problems. 

In  providing  the  proper  background  of  facts  as  a  basis  for  sound 
extension  teaching,  statistics  regarding  what  has  happened  and  what 
is  happening  in  the  organization  of  agricultural  production  are  made 
available,  giving  trends  and  interpretations  of  State  or  county  sig- 
nificance. Statistics  from  the  United  States  Census,  crop  and  live- 
stock annual*  statistics,  as  well  as  figures  from  other  sources,  provide 
the  basic  data  for  such  an  analysis.     (Fig.  1.) 

To  assist  the  farmer  in  measuring  the  efficiency  of  his  business, 
standards  of  performance  and  operation  are  supplied  from  studies 
dealing  with  farm  organization,  cost  of  production,  and  related  sub- 
jects.    Much  is  being  accomplished  in  this  respect  by  assisting  farm- 
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Fig.  1. — An  example  of  some  of  the  trends  that  tend  to  affect  farm  organization  and 
farm  management  in  a  general  way  when  considered  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Farm  management  demonstrators  are  concerned  in  making  available  similar  data 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  State,  an  agricultural  region,  or  an  individual  county. 
The  price  data  were  taken  from  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
999,  the  other  data  from  the  United  States  Census  for  1920  and  from  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  live- 
stock units  include  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  (Chart  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.) 

ers  in  a  more  systematic  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness through  accounts  kept  on  their  own  farms. 

Farm  accounting  is  used  in  farm  management  extension  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  farm  accounts  and  the  enterprise-cost  ac- 
counts are  used  as  means  of  getting  into  the  heart  of  the  farmers' 
management  and  organization  problems  and  in  answering  pertinent 
questions  that  arise.  How  much  outlay  is  necessary  and  what  re- 
turns may  reasonably  be  expected  from  farms  of  different  sizes  and 
operated  under  different  types  of  farming?  What  per  cent  of  the 
crop  area  should  be  devoted  to  different  crops  and  what  proportions 
of  these  should  be  cash  crops  and  feed  crops?  How  many  animals 
should  be  kept  per  100  acres  of  crops;  and  what  proportion  should 
be  represented  in  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry?  How 
much  feed,  labor,  and  other  costs  are  required  to  keep  a  horse,  a  cow, 
or  a  given  unit  of  other  kinds  of  livestock  a  year?     What  does  it 
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cost  to  produce  livestock  on  summer  as  compared  with  winter  feed- 
ing 8  What  is  a  normal  day's  work  at  different  tasks  %  Is  the  farm 
organized  to  handle  labor  and  capital  most  efficiently?  What  are 
the  most  profitable  crop  enterprises  for  a  given  farm  or  region?  Is 
the  quality  of  the  business  satisfactory?  Is  there  sufficient  diversi- 
fication for  the  most  satisfactory  returns?  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
farm-accounting  work  forms  the  basis  for  determining  first  what 
the  facts  are  and  second  why  the  facts  are  what  they  are. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  importance  of  the  farm  management  and  farm-economic 
phases  of  the  extension  program  was  apparent  from  the  beginning 
of  extension  work  in  the  Xorthern  and  Western  States.  The  spread 
of  influence  of  the  early  Avork  along  this  line  conducted  in  Massachu- 
setts. Xew  York,  and  Ohio  was  marked,  and  stimulated  many  other 
States  to  initiate  similar  work.  In  1913,  C.  B.  Smith,  chief.  Office 
of  Extension  Work,  Xorth  and  West,  established  a  Federal  project 
for  farm  management  extension  work.1  Through  extension  special- 
ists placed  in  the  States  as  farm  management  demonstrators,  the 
work  was  then  officially  inaugurated  in  six  States  by  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 

Reports  are  available  giving  the  results  of  the  farm  management 
extension  work  conducted  in  Massachusetts,  Xew  York,  and  Ohio  as 
early  as  1911  and  1912,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  quote  from  the  find- 
ings in  one  of  these  States  in  giving  a  definite  idea  of  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  work  at  this  early  date.  The  findings  of  H.  J.  Baker, 
who  conducted  a  farm-business  analysis  of  a  number  of  farms  in 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  for  the  year  1912,  the  results  of  which 
analysis  are  given  in  greater  detail  in  the  1914  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Management  Association,  follow : 

After  the  data  had  been  tabulated  and  a  factor  sheet,  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, had  been  worked  out  showing  the  comparison  of  each  individual  farm 
with  the  average  of  the  best  farms,  the  average  of  all  the  farms,  and  the 
average  of  the  poorest  farms,  a  personal  letter  was  sent  to  every  farmer 
saying  that  on  the  18th  of  February  (1912)  a  meeting  would  be  held  in  the 
town  hall  to  discuss  with  them  the  study  which  I  had  made  of  farming  in 
their  community.  On  that  date  the  snow  was  knee-deep,  the  roads  were  un- 
broken, and  the  temperature  was  about  14°  below  zero.  About  25  farmers 
were  present,  a  few  of  their  wives,  and  enough  of  the  townspeople  to  make 
an  audience  of  50.  I  had  there  lantern  slides  showing  the  data  which  em- 
phasized particular  points  in  connection  with  their  business.  I  went  through 
these  data  and  pointed  out  what  the  survey  showed  in  relation  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  community  as  a  whole,  allowing  questions  whenever  anyone 
desired  to  ask  them.  Briefly  I  pointed  out  the  facts.  First,  that  the  cows 
in  the  community  were  poor,  and  that  better  cows  were  necessary  for  profit- 
able dairying;  that  the  cows  were  poor  because  they  were  buying  cheap  cows 
and  using  scrub  bulls ;  that  the  best  means  of  improvement  would  be  to  get 
good  purebred  bulls  and  raise  from  them  and  the  best  cows  heifer  calves 
only.  Second,  that  more  money  crops  should  be  raised.  The  best  farmers  had 
receipts  from  crops.  Two  principal  money  crops  suggested  were  potatoes  and 
hay.  Third,  that  their  crop  yields  should  be  increased.  Fourth,  that  more 
silos  should  be  used  and  more  corn  silage  should  be  produced.  Fifth,  that 
orchards  should  be  better  cared  for. 

1  L.  H.  Goddard  was  in  charge  of  the  farm  management  extension  until  September. 
1918.  L.  A.  Moorhouse  until  July.  1910,  H.  C.  M.  Case  until  September,  1921.  H.  M. 
Dixon  now  being  in  charge. 
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After  this  discussion  I  told  them  that  we  would  discuss  with  each  farmer 
privately  his  own  farm  business  and  talk  over  with  him  any  problems  he 
might  have  in  mind,  and  if  we  ourselves  could  not  aid  him  we  would  bring 
him  in  touch  with  some  man  at  the  college  who  was  a  specialist  in  that  par- 
ticular line  of  work  who  could  assist  him.  I  added,  however,  that  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  my  hands  at  that  time  and  could  not  visit  the  farms, 
but  would  meet  each  farmer  at  some  central  point  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
day.  The  town  library  was  decided  on  as  one  meeting  place  and  a  farmhouse 
as  another  central  point.  In  spite  of  the  cold  weather  and  the  deep  snow  all 
but  12  of  these  50  farmers  came  in  to  have  a  personal  interview. 

The  conference  with  each  man  lasted  from  an  hour  to  two  hours.  In  a 
great  majority  of  cases  not  only  was  the  farmer  interested  in  the  showing 
his  farm  was  making  in  comparison  with  the  average,  the  best,  and  the  poorest, 
but  he  had  a  number  of  questions  to  ask.  One  farmer  who  had  only  an 
average  labor  income  said,  "  You  fellows  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  weak 
places  in  our  business,  but  at  the  same  time  you  have  encouraged  us  to  go 
ahead."  Another  farmer  said,  "  I  can  not  believe  what  you  tell  me  about  my 
cows."  His  cows  were  among  the  poorest.  We  pointed  out  to  him  that  his 
average  was  low ;  that  he  doubtless  had  some  good  cows,  but  that  there  were 
some  very  poor  producers  in  his  herd  which  made  a  low  average.  None  of 
our  suggestions  were  accepted  at  that  time.  The  next  morning  he  said,  "  Last 
night  my  wife  and  I  talked  over  what  you  told  me  about  our  cows.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  they  are  as  poor  as  you  say,  but  we  are  going  to  find  out.  You  send 
me  some  of  those  milk-record  sheets  and  some  cost-account  sheets."  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  keeping  an  individual  milk  record  of  his  herd.  He  also 
tried  out  on  his  grass  land  with  excellent  results  a  top  dressing  of  fertilizer 
that  was  recommended. 

From  this  brief  review  of  a  project,  representative  of  the  early 
work,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  objects  of  the  work  have  not  altered 
essentially,  although  methods  of  procedure  have  changed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  work  that  have  developed.  The  same  factors  that  con- 
tributed to  the  successful  organization  and  operation  of  a  farm  at 
that  time  hold  good  to-day.  Changes  in  farming  conditions  have 
been  so  rapid  during  the  past  10  years  that  discrepancies  between 
good  and  bad  business  organization  are  even  more  marked  now  than 
they  were  before  the  war.  When  this  work  was  first  projected,  it 
was  based  upon  studies  which  had  shown  that  in  every  region,  and 
in  fact  in  every  community,  there  were  some  farmers  who  consistently 
made  more  money  than  others.  A  study  of  these  farms  brought  to 
light  definite  reasons  for  their  superior  efficiency.  Similar  studies 
disclose  a  similar  situation  to-day.  The  chief  difference  in  farm 
management  extension  work  to-day  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
earlier  years  is  the  changed  background  for  the  facts,  but  not  the 
facts  themselves. 

On  January  1,  1923,  six  States — Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  and  Ohio — each  had  two  men  devoting  full  time 
to  farm  management  demonstration  work;  19  States — California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine. 
Massachusetts.  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon.  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wiscon- 
sin— each  had  one  man  devoting  full  time.  In  several  of  these  States 
additional  assistants  are  employed  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Rhode  Island  each 
has  a  man  who  devotes  a  part  of  the  year  to  this  work.  In  all,  there 
are  at  this  time  44  men  in  31  States  devoting  all  or  part  time  to  this 
phase  of  extension  work. 
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SOME  MEASURES  OF  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  USED   IN  FARM 
MANAGEMENT  EXTENSION. 

Studies  conducted  quite  generally  over  the  country  have  shown 
that  size  of  business,  yield  of  crops,  production  per  animal,  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  labor  are  the  primary  factors  for  success  on  a 
majority  of  farms.  Along  with  these,  consideration  must  also  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  farmers,  whether  operating  a  small  or  large 
business,  must  consider  themselves  in  the  role  of  managers,  and  that 
their  success  will  depend  upon  how  well  they  combine  the  use  of  land, 
labor,  and  equipment  into  efficient  production  units.  Each  farmer 
therefore  is  interested  in  a  method  of  measuring  the  success  of  his 
business  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  determine  the  strong  and 
weak  points.  An  example  of  the  method  in  use  by  farm  management 
demonstrators  and  county  agents  in  assisting  farmers  to  measure  the 
factors  for  success  in  farming  is  given  in  Table  1 : 

Table  1. — Some  measures  of  successful  farming  {8-year  averages). 


■  Average  of   Average  of 
j  the  best  10   the  best  10 
farms  un-      farms  in 
I     der  110  corn- 

acres  in  size,     munit  y . 


.bushels.. 


Capital 

Receipts 

Expenses 

Farm  income 

Labor  income 

Per  cent  returned  on  capital 

Family  living  from  farm 

Size  of  business: 

Size  of  farm  (acres) 

Crop  area 

Productive  animal  units 

Months  of  labor 

Crop  returns: 

Acres  of  corn 

Yield  per  acre 

Acres  of  oats 

Yield  per  acre bushels. 

Acres  of  wheat 

Yield  per  acre bushels . 

Index  of  crop  yield  (per  cent  of  area  average.  I 

Livestock  returns: 

Receipts  per  animal  unit 

Receipts  per  animal  unit  from  cattle 

Receipts  per  animal  unit  from  hogs 

Returns  per  S100  invested  in  livestock 

Returns  per  $100  invested  in  cattle 

Returns  per  S100  invested  in  hogs 

Returns  per  §100  worth  of  feed  fed 

Index  of  livestock  returns  (per  cent  of  area  average; 

Efficiency  of  labor: 

Crop  acres  per  man 

Animal  units  per  man 

Crop  acres  per  horse 

Productive  days  work  per  man 

Balance  of  enterprises: 

Per  cent  of  crop  area  in  corn 

Per  cent  of  crop  area  in  oats 

Per  cent  of  crop  area  in  wheat 

Per  cent  of  crop  area  in  hay 

Per  cent  of  animal  units  in  cattle 

Per  cent  of  animal  units  in  hogs 


$20, 10S 

$2, 055 

SI, 031 

SI.  024 

$19 

3.5 

S32S 


$16, S21 

$2,466 

$652 

$1,814 


$53,434 
?6,921 
$2,537 
S4, 384 
$1,712 

$410  " 


S42 

$53 

$  66 

S99 

$106 

$121 

S120 

$175 

$172 

S63 

$89 

$  73 

S247 

S271 

$315 

S82 

$133 

$128 

84 

108 

116 

In  Table  1  figures  for  an  individual  farm  (Clinton  farm)  are 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  best  10  farms  in  the  community, 
as  well  as  with  the  best  10  farms  of  less  than  110  acres  in  size.  The 
figures  are  the  results  of  eight  years'  study  of  the  farming  business 
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on  100  farms  in  Clinton  Count}7,  IncL.  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  operator 
of  the  Clinton  farm  made  an  average  labor  income  of  only  $19  per 
year,  while  the  best  10  farmers  having  farms  comparable  with  his 
in  size  (110  acres  or  less  per  farm),  made  an  average  labor  income 
of  $973,  and  the  best  10  farmers  of  the  community  made  an  average 
of  $1,712.  These  10  farmers  with  farms  of  110  acres  or  less  did 
nothing  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  operator  of  the  Clinton 
farm  to  do.  The  Clinton  farm  was  larger  and  had  more  livestock 
than  the  average  of  these  10  farms.  It  also  had  very  good  yields  of 
crops,  these  yields  being  10  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  region. 
The  operator  of  the  Clinton  farm  also  purchased  considerable  feed. 
His  crops  were  fed  to  very  poor  livestock,  the  returns  from  live- 
stock being  only  $68  per  animal  unit,  thereby  making  his  livestock 
returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  used  only  $82,  or  approximately  63 
per  cent  of  the  returns  on  the  better  farms. 

His  balance  of  farm  enterprises  was  also  out  of  line  with  that  on 
the  more  successful  farms.  He  should  have  grown  more  corn  and 
oats  and  less  wheat  for  best  results.  Also,  he  should  have  had  less 
cattle  and  more  hogs.  His  returns  from  hogs  were  not  as  far  out 
of  line  as  were  his  returns  from  cattle.  Had  he  made  the  one  change 
of  increasing  his  hog  enterprise  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
his  cattle  enterprise  he  would  have  been  many  dollars  ahead  over 
this  8-year  period,  as  he  would  have  come  much  nearer  receiving 
a  fair  return  for  the  good  crops  he  was  producing. 

This  example  of  farm-business  analysis  is  given  here  simply  to 
illustrate  the  method  in  use  by  the  farm  management  demonstrators 
and  county  agents  in  carrying  out  farm  management  extension  work 
with  the  farmers  in  the  various  counties. 

LINES  OF  WORK. 

The  early  leaders  in  this  work  realized  the  lack  in  most  States 
of  information  based  on  the  results  of  research  along  farm  manage- 
ment lines.  Therefore,  the  first  undertaking  of  the  farm  manage- 
ment demonstrators  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agents  was  the 
analysis  by  the  survey  method  of  the  business  of  50  to  100  farms 
in  a  large  number  of  counties  in  the  States.  In  all.  about  25.000 
individual  farm  analyses  were  made  by  extension  workers.  This 
work  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect  in  determining  more  readily  the 
place  of  farm  management  work  in  a  well-balanced  extension  pro- 
gram, in  gaining  a  better  conception  of  the  financial  side  of  farming, 
and  in  establishing  more  securely  in  many  areas  the  principles  upon 
which  successful  farming  is  based.  In  addition  to  the  information 
supplied  by  these  demonstrations  regarding  farmers'  earnings  and 
factors  for  successful  farming,  they  have  produced  standards  for 
good  farm  organization  as  well  as  data  of  value  in  legislative  and 
public  policy  programs.  More  than  50,000  individual  farm  busi- 
nesses have  been  analyzed  by  the  farm  management  extension  forces 
and  the  farm  management  research  staffs  of  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (Fig.  2.)  Some  States  have  extended 
this  work  to  new  areas,  while  others  secured  sufficient  result-  in 
former  years  to  meet  their  requirements. 
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The  results  of  the  early  work  increased  public  interest  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  farming  as  well  as  in  farm  acounting  and  led  to  the  sec-. 
ond  development,  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  farm 
record  in  determining  the  factors  limiting  success  in  farming.  It 
was  found  through  this  work  that  many  farmers  were  interested 
in  a  better  method  of  keeping  their  farm  accounts,  and  to  meet 
this  need  the  farm  management  demonstrators  proceeded  to  perfect 
farm-account  books  and  to  give  considerable  attention  to  their  dis- 
tribution and  careful  summary.  While  prior  to  this  there  was  a 
small  percentage  of  the  farmers  keeping  some  form  of  an  account 
of  their  business,  there  was  no  uniformity  in  method  and  there- 
fore little  or  no  possibility  of  summarizing  individual  farm  records 
with  comparable  results.  Since  the  extension  services  of  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  have  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to  obtain  ac- 
count books,  many  are  now*  using  these  books  and  are  summariz- 
ing and  interpreting  their  accounts  in  a  comparable  way,  instead  of 


Fig.  2.— Location  of  the  farm-business  analysis  studies,  1907-1922.  conducted  through- 
out the  United  States  by  State  and  Federal  investigators,  farm  management,  demon- 
strators, and  county  agents.  (Chart  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.) 

each  farmer  having  a  different  type  of  account  book  or  a  different 
method  of  recording  his  business  transactions.  This  phase  of  the 
work  has  now  been  in  progress  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
note  marked  results  in  many  States. 

With  the  progress  in  this  work  the  background  of  facts  has  gradu- 
ally accumulated  in  various  areas,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
increase  the  scope  of  the  farm  management  demonstrators'  personal 
efforts  through  the  adoption  and  use  of  the  following  methods  of 
extension :  (1)  Farm  management  schools  (usually  of  one  day's  dura- 
tion), (2)  single-period  discussion  meetings  or  lectures,  (3)  farm- 
tenancy  committees  and  conferences,  (4)  selected-area  demonstrations 
over  a  period  of  years,  (5)  work  with  boys  and  girls,  (6)  local  com- 
munity organizations  or  clubs,  (7)  community-analysis  surveys,  (8) 
exhibits,  (9)  farm  management  tours,  (10)  farm-business  survey 
demonstrations,  (11)  the  analysis  of  account  books  and  enterprise- 
cost  records,  and  (12)  general  publicity  means.  The  adoption  and 
effective  use  of  these  methods  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance 
in  the  successful   conduct   of  the   work. 
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IMPROVED  FARM  ACCOUNTING. 

Experience  has  shown  the  farm  management  demonstrators  that 
the  adoption  of  better  business  principles  in  farming  can  be  brought 
about  most  effectively  through  the  more  general  use  and  analysis  of 
farm  acounts  by  farmers  in  the  different  States.  Farm  accounting 
must,  therefore,  form  the  background  of  good  farm  management 
demonstration  work.  Farm  accounts  not  only  provide  the  farm 
management  data  for  good  extension  teaching  on  various  types  of 
farming  in  different  representative  areas  of  the  State,  but  through 
the  teaching  of  simple  methods  of  bookkeeping  and  cost  accounting 
farmers  learn  how  to  analyze  the  returns  from  their  business  for 
themselves.  The  farm-record  work  in  most  States  has  been  placed 
on  the  basis  of  putting  in  the  hands  of  interested  farmers  a  farm- 
account  book,  simple  and  understandable  in  make-up,  prepared  by 
the  farm  management  demonstrator.  Where  groups  of  farmers  are 
interested  in  taking  up  this  work,  instructions  are  given  them  in 
keeping  their  business  records  during  the  year.  Assistance  is  also 
given  them  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  summarizing  and  analyzing 
the  results  in  order  that  they  may  locate  the  strong  and  weak  points 
in  the  business.  Both  the  development  and  the  results  of  this  work 
have  been  marked,  and  at  this  time  nearly  every  State-college  ex- 
tension organization  has  available  an  account  book  that  the  farmer 
may  obtain  through  his  local  county  agent. 

With  the  increased  interest  of  farmers  in  farm  accounting,  many 
types  of  books  have  been  placed  upon  the  market  by  commercial 
agencies,  some  of  which  have  been  prepared  with  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  practicability  or  convenience  for  the  use  of  farmers.  In 
turn,  the  farmers  in  large  numbers  have  looked  to  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges,  county  agents,  local  bankers,  and  local  farmers'  organi- 
zations for  advice  and  assistance  in  keeping  accounts.  Bankers  in 
most  of  the  States  have  cooperated  extensively  with  the  extension 
forces  in  encouraging  better  farm  accounting  and  in  the  distribution 
of  the  farm-account  book  prepared  by  the  farm  management  demon- 
strators. In  some  States  the  banks  have  contributed  the  cost  of  the 
books  and  distributed  them  free  to  farmers.  This  cooperative  effort 
has  been  a  large  factor  in  making  the  books  easy  to  procure  by  all 
interested  farmers,  and  has  practically  eliminated  from  circulation 
many  account  books  which  were  sold  for  profit,  some  of  which  were 
of  doubtful  practical  value  to  farmers.  In  many  States  the  demand 
has  required  the  distribution  of  large  numbers  of  books  each  year. 
While  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  farm  management  demon- 
strator or  county  agent  to  give  all  farmers  securing  an  account  book 
definite  instruction  as  to  their  use,  reports  show  that  many  farmers 
who  obtain  books  are  keeping  them  successfully  with  no  further 
assistance. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  books  in  use  in  the  various  States 
as  uniform  as  possible  in  make-up  has  been  appreciated  and  kept  in 
mind.  The  only  marked  difference  in  the  make-up  of  the  books  is 
that  in  some  sections  of  the  country  the  page-distribution  type  of 
book  has  been  found  more  desirable,  and  in  other  sections  the  column- 
distribution  type  has  been  found  better.  The  standardized  types  of 
books  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  were  commended 
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by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  farmers  in  reporting  their  income-tax 
returns.  A  number  of  the  States  have  adopted  and  are  using  this 
approved  form  of  book,  while  the  books  used  in  other  States  are  quite 
similar  in  general  make-up. 

Making  available  such  a  book  through  the  State  and  county  exten- 
sion organization  for  more  general  use  among  farmers  in  the  various 
counties,  as  well  as  in  cooperative  farm  management  demonstration 
work,  is  regarded  as  a  most  effective  means  of  assisting  farmers  with 
their  farm  management  and  accounting  problems.  The  farm  man- 
agement demonstrators  are  therefore  highly  alert  to  the  importance 
of  constantly  developing  the  account  book  to  better  meet  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  the  farmer. 

In  a  few  States  the  rural  schools  are  beginning  to  teach  simple 
farm  accounting.  To  assist  in  this  the  specialist  gives  detailed  in- 
structions to  groups  of  teachers  on  methods  of  teaching  farm  ac- 
counts at  their  annual  teachers'  institute  or  at  special  meetings  called 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  that  purpose.  He  also 
supplies  material  for  teaching  simple  farm  accounting  in  the  rural 
schools. 

COST  RECORDS  ON  FARM  ENTERPRISES. 

Farmers  are  always  confronted  with  the  problem  of  obtaining 
facts  that  will  better  enable  them  to  determine  what  combination  of 
crops  and  livestock  will  pay  best  in  the  long  run  and  under  their 
particular  conditions.  Eesults  along  this  line  have  been  secured  by 
teaching  methods  of  cost  accounting  for  various  kinds  of  crops  and 
livestock  to  show  profit  or  loss,  indicate  means  of  increasing  profit, 
and  to  provide  information  to  be  used  in  adjusting  the  business  to 
market  demands.  Farmers  are  encouraged  to  keep  records  of  the 
cost  of  production  of  a  given  crop  or  product  in  addition  to  the 
financial  record  of  the  entire  farm  business.  The  cost  record  of  an 
individual  farm  enterprise  includes  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  all 
items  of  expense  necessary  in  the  production  of  the  product.  (Fig. 
3.)  While  this  requires  a  more  detailed  record  than  many  farmers 
wish  to  keep,  enough  interested  farmers  are  found  in  different  areas 
to  supply  the  data  necessary  as  an  aid  in  more  adequately  inter- 
preting the  problems  of  the  community.  The  financial  record  of  the 
entire  farm  business  is  of  great  help  in  analyzing  the  cost  record  of 
any  single  phase  of  the  business,  as  well  as  in  showing  the  relation 
of  the  individual  enterprises  to  the  business  as  a  whole. 

The  present  economic  conditions  have  very  materially  stimulated 
interest  in  this  phase  of  extension  work,  and  assistance  is  given  farm- 
ers in  demonstrating  methods  of  keeping  and  determining  costs,  in 
securing  data  on  the  cost  of  producing  crops  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  in  showing  the  proper  relationship  of  farm  enterprises 
for  the  best  organization  of  the  buiness  as  a  whole  to  bring  about 
more  economical  and  profitable  production.  The  extension  work  so 
far  conducted  in  this  field  has  interested  farmers  to  the  extent  that 
there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  number  keeping  records  of 
their  operations  for  comparative  purposes. 

The  work  along  cost-of-production  lines  has  been  handled  both 
through  meetings  and  other  means.    Cost-estimating  meetings  have 
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been  held  in  large  numbers,  and  cost  records  on  various  classes  of 
crops  and  livestock  have  been  kept  by  a  large  number  of  farmers. 


COST   OF  PRODUCTION    STUDIES 

BUREAU   OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
>EPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 


Fig.,  3. — This  affords  a  background  picture  of  the  cost-of-production  data  secured  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  through  cooperative  research  studies  by  Federal  and  State 
authorities.  The  cost-accounting  records  are  received  from  1  to  10  years  on  the 
same  farms  and  represent  1,500  one-year  records.  The  crop-enterprise  cost  studies 
represent  a  total  of  12,000  records  and  the  livestock  studies  a  total  of  3,700  records. 
The  State  research  and  extension  authorities  have  taken  a  large  number  of  records 
in  addition  to  these.      (Chart  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  AND  FARM-ACCOUNTING  SCHOOLS  OR  SHORT 
COURSES. 

The  development  of  the  farm  management  school  or  short  course 
as  a  means  of  assisting  farmers,  meaning  by  a  school  the  assembling 
of  groups  of  farmers  to  work   out  problems  pertaining  to  their 


Fig.  4. — A  farm  management  group  meeting,  where  farmers  spend  an  entire  day  or 
more  in  studying  farm  organization,  cost  of  production,  and  related  data  in  con- 
nection with  their  individual  farm-business  problems.  (Photograph  furnished  by 
the  Indiana  Extension  Service.) 
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individual  business  operation,  has  been  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment. Similar  schools  also  have  been  held  to  acquaint  county  agents, 
students,  or  others  interested  in  obtaining  farm  management  data. 

In  the  farm  management  schools  or  short  courses  the  principles 
underlying  successful  farm  management,  as  established  for  various 
sections  of  the  country  through  the  long-time  study  of  farm  finan- 
cial records,  cost-of-production  records,  and  other  means,  are  ex- 
plained and  their  practical  application  demonstrated.  ( Fig.  4. )  Much 
is  being  done  to  enable  farmers  to  make  better  use  of  these  data  by 
assisting  them  in  the  more  systematic  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
the  business  side  of  farming  through  accounts  kept  on  their  own 
farms.  This  part  of  the  work,  therefore,  is  divided  into  (1)  showing 
the  farmers  how  to  keep  and  summarize  accounts  in  a  simple  and 
effective  form  and  (2)  how  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  accounts 
and  adjust  their  own  business  in  the  light  of  the  accounts  kept. 

Most  of  the  accounting  and  farm  management  schools  are  held 
during  the  late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring  months.  In  areas  where 
roads  or  other  conditions  are  comparatively  bad  during  the  winter 
months  the  community  school  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  meeting 
place.  Where  conditions  are  more  favorable,  one  or  two  county 
schools  attended  by  four  or  five  men  from  each  community  have  been 
successful,  as  such  work  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  extension  of  the 
work  to  the  individual  communities.  These  schools  are  usually  given 
in  two  sessions,  morning  and  afternoon.  The  sessions  consist  of  defi- 
nite laboratory  exercises,  at  which  each  person  present  uses  a  pencil 
and  a  farm-account  book  or  a  farm-enterprise  account  blank  and 
makes  entries  for  a  typical  farm-business  record,  the  figures  for  which 
are  furnished  him  by  the  specialist  or  county  agent.  After  the 
farmers  have  summarized  the  record,  time  is  given  to  a  blackboard 
analysis  of  some  of  the  outstanding  weaknesses  of  the  farm  and  their 
effect  upon  profits.  Time  may  also  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  local 
production  costs,  price  trends,  and  other  data  of  economic  impor- 
tance. The  farmers  usually  take  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  this  participation  by  them  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  work.  The  majority  of  the  men  going  through  this 
work  arrange  to  secure  a  farm-account  book  and  attempt  the  follow- 
ing year  to  keep  a  better  account  of  their  business  transactions. 
These  accounting  schools  have  been  followed,  wherever  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable,  by  summarizing  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
which  assistance  is  given  in  summarizing  and  analyzing  the  records 
of  the  individual  farmers  in  attendance. 

The  school  is  an  effective  means  of  demonstrating  the  superiority 
of  certain  practices  in  farm  management  and  stimulates  effectively 
toward  making  the  best  practices  in  farm  management  the  more  com- 
mon practices  of  a  community. 

SELECTED-AREA   DEMONSTRATIONS   OVER  A    SERIES   OF   YEARS. 

A  development  of  importance  in  securing  local  facts  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes  has  been  the  establishment  of  definite  areas  of  work 
in  which  records  from  the  same  group  of  30  or  more  farmers  over 
successive  years  are  to  be  secured.  Such  extended  records  of  the 
farm  business  in  an  area  furnish  comprehensive  information  regard- 
ing successful  farm  management  under  the  conditions  that  prevail 
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in  the  region.  (Fig.  5.)  Such  work  requires  careful  organization 
and  follow-up  methods  and  is  now  under  way  in  a  number  of  counties 
in  several  States.  In  most  of  these  areas  a  complete  record  of  the 
farm  business  is  obtained,  while  in  others  the  cost  records  of  one  or 
more  separate  farm  enterprises  are  secured. 

Another  long-time  project  which  has  been  developed  is  based  on 
assisting  a  selected  number  of  farmers,  usually  from  one  or  two  farms 
in  each  community,  in  working  toward  a  better-balanced  system  of 
farming  as  demonstrations  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  A  system- 
atic cropping  system  built  around  the  most  profitable  crop  of  the 


LABOR  INCOME  OF  FOUR  FARMERS 
1913  TO  1919 


ssss*        1913      1911*      1915      1916      1917      1913      1919 
(lusi) 

Vg^y  HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  MAKE  EACH  YEAR? 

Fig.  5. — Labor  income  of  four  farmers  from  1913  to  1919.  By  keeping  accounts 
these  farmers  were  able  to  tell  whether  their  increased  incomes  in  1918  and 
1919  were  due  more  to  better  organization  and  management  or  to  increased 
prices.  These  farmers  did  improve  the  organization  and  operation  of  their 
business.      (Chart  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

area  is  adopted  when  these  farms  are  reorganized.  This  reorganiza- 
tion may  also  involve  changes  in  the  business  organization  or  in  loca- 
tion and  rearrangement  of  buildings  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
efficient  organization  and  operation  possible. 

The  value  of  such  projects  is  not  apparent  until  they  have  been  car- 
ried out  for  3  to  5  years,  as  changes  brought  about  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  farm  in  many  cases  require  several  years'  time  to  show  im- 
proved and  effective  results.  A  few  States  have  now  had  this  type 
of  project  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  supply  their 
county  agents  with  the  important  object  lessons  necessary  for  teach- 
ing better  farm  management  practice. 
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WORK  DESIGNED  TO  IMPROVE  TENANT  FARMING. 

Farm  management  extension  in  farm  tenancy  is  designed  to  give 
tenants  and  landlords  the  economic  facts  that  will  better  enable  them 
to  organize  the  business  and  divide  the  income,  that  each  may  receive 
a  fair  division  of  return  for  the  capital  and  labor  contributed  to  the 
business.  The  wide  differences  in  types  of  leases  in  use  and  their 
effect  upon  the  division  of  farm  profits  are  demonstrated,  and  large 
numbers  of  farmers  are  given  assistance  in  adjusting  lease  contracts. 

The  work,  as  it  is  being  carried  out  in  the  various  States,  is  there- 
fore designed  to  promote  equitable  leases,  better  business  practices, 
and  the  organization  and  operation  of  tenant  farms  in  the  interest  of 
a  permanent  agriculture.  The  farm-tenancy  extension  program  in 
a  county  should  be  planned  to  cover  a  period  of  years  for  the  most 
effective  results. 

An  effective  method  of  assisting  tenants  and  landlords  in  a  definite 
way  within  those  counties  where  tenant  farming  is  an  important 
part  of  the  agriculture  of  the  entire  county  has  been  introduced 
through  the  use  of  landlord-tenant  committees.  Through  these  com- 
mittees the  interest,  cooperation,  and  support  of  both  tenants  and 
landlords  have  been  gained  in  the  solution  and  correction  of  bad 
practices,  and  this  method  has  been  effective  in  demonstrating  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  landlords  and  tenants  that  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  farming  can  be  developed  only  through  the  close  cooperation 
of  each  in  adopting  and  using  the  best  principles  of  good  farm  organi- 
zation and  management. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  WORK  WITH  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

There  is  an  important  field  for  extension  work  among  the  young 
people  in  training  them  in  the  business  side  of  farming,  as  well  as 
in  particular  production  phases.  The  importance  of  an  understand- 
ing by  boys  and  girls  of  the  business  principles  underlying  success 
in  farming  before  taking  their  places  as  farmers  is  becoming  more 
generally  appreciated.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  practical 
training  in  the  business  aspects  of  operating  a  farm  during  the  few 
years  which  farm  boys  and  girls  have  between  the  school  period  and 
the  time  of  deciding  upon  their  life's  work.  Boys  and  girls  at  this 
age  are  very  adaptable  and  can  learn  quickly  the  principles  of  suc- 
cessful farm  management  and  farm  organization  by  keeping  a 
record  of  the  home-farm  business.  Such  a  record  shows  them  not 
only  how  to  get  at  the  facts  of  an  individual  farming  business  but 
also  enables  them  to  judge  how  the  farming  business  of  their  com- 
munity can  be  made  more  profitable. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  work  with  young  people  has  been 
through  the  standard  club  organized  on  the  community  basis  with  at 
least  five  members.  A  local  leader  is  secured  for  each  community, 
officers  are  elected,  and  the  rules  governing  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  club  are  determined  at  the  time  of  organization  of 
the  club.  The  more  general  rules  of  the  standard  farm  management 
club  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Club  members  shall  be  from  12  to  21  years  of  age. 

(2)  The  club  member  shall  keep  a  complete  record  of  the  year's  farm  busi- 
ness in  a  farm-record  book. 
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(3)  The  club  member  shall  make  a  drawing  of  fields  and  buildings,  indicat- 
ing the  best  rotation  of  crops  to  follow,  its  relation  to  the  management  of  live- 
stock, and  the  rearrangement  of  buildings  and  fields,  if  necessary,  to  conserve 
labor. 

(4)  The  club  member  shall  write  a  story  explaining  the  plans  he  submits 
and  the  advantages  of  any  changes  made  in  the  original  plan.  The  story  shall 
also  contain  suggestions  for  improvement  in  drainage,  soil  treatment,  crop 
rotation,  livestock,  etc. 

(5)  Records  shall  be  kept  and  plans  drawn  by  the  club  member  himself. 

(6)  The  following  basis  of  award  may  be  used  in  determining  winners: 

(a)  Records  kept 50 

(&)   Drawings 10 

(c)  Story 10 

(d)  Value  of  suggested  changes 30 

100 
Goals  also  are  set  and  a  definite  plan  to  reach  that  goal  should  be 
followed  throughout  the  year.     The  goals  of  the  club  usually  are : 

(1)  To  become  better  acquainted. 

(2)  To  hold  regular  organized  club  meetings. 

(3)  To  complete  a  record  of  the  farm  business  on  each  farm. 

(4)  To  study  farm  layout  and  organization. 

(5)  To  learn  more  of  the  business  side  of  farming  through  closer  cooperation 
with  parents. 

When  the  rules  and  the  goals  of  the  club  have  been  adopted,  the 
program  committee  outlines  a  definite  program  which  usually  in- 
cludes meeting  once  a  month  or  once  every  two  months.  Parents  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  any  or  all  regular  meetings,  and  their 
hearty  cooperation  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of 
many  clubs.  The  importance  of  the  local  contest  as  a  means  of 
creating  interest  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  success  of  the 
work.  The  stimulus  of  competition  between  different  clubs  as  well 
as  between  the  members  of  the  same  club  has  an  additional  value  to 
the  project.  The  local  demonstration  teams  also  are  important  fac- 
tors in  spreading  the  influence  of  such  demonstrations  and  in  de- 
veloping local  leadership. 

Many  farmers  who  do  not  keep  systematic  farm  records  recognize 
their  value  and  are  anxious  that  their  children  receive  training  and 
assistance  in  this  line.  Many  young  people  in  the  upper  grades  or  in 
high  school  are  keeping  records  on  the  home  farms  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  teachers.  (Fig.  6.)  This  method  provides  records 
that  are  highly  useful  to  farmers,  gives  the  boy  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  business,  and  encourages  cooperative  thinking  between 
father  and  son. 

The  Smith-Hughes  schools  have  afforded  a  great  opportunity  for 
extending  accounting  to  farmers,  as  the  agricultural  students  in  these 
schools  are  required  to  carry  on  some  home-project  work.  As  these 
boys  soon  reach  the  age  when  they  will  operate  their  own  farms,  the 
importance  of  practical  training  for  them  in  farm  accounting  and 
farm  management  is  apparent.  The  county  agent  and  the  Smith- 
Hughes  teachers  have  been  able  in  many  instances  to  promote  further 
both  the  educational  program  and  the  agricultural-extension  program 
through  cooperative  effort. 

In  several  States  the  demand  for  assistance  in  farm  accounting 
and  farm  arithmetic  for  seventh  and  eighth-grade  pupils  has  resulted 
in  the  farm  management  demonstrator  outlining  a  brief  course  of 
instruction  for  the  use  of  rural-school  teachers     The  full  value  and 
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significance  of  such  educational  work  is  apparent  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  a  large  percentage  of  our  farmers  do  not  receive  training 
above  the  eighth  grade  in  school.  Coordinating  such  work  with  the 
actual  use  of  the  record  book  on  the  farm  through  community  clubs 
or  other  means  is  demanding  increased  attention  of  the  farm 
management  demonstrators  and  county  agents  at  this  time.  There 
are  at  present  many  seventh  and  eighth-grade  pupils  keeping  the 
record  on  the  home  farms  as  a  result  of  the  instruction  they  received 
in  rural  schools,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  number  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased through  the  use  of  proper  methods  and  cooperation  of  public- 
school  and  extension  forces. 

Work  with  farm  boys  and  girls  on  farm  management  projects  must 
be  recognized  as  educational  work,  the  results  of  which  are  not  fully 


Fig.  6. — Fifty-four  farm  boys  working  on  farm  records  at  one  of  the  farm  manage- 
ment extension  schools.      (Photograph  furnished  by  the  Iowa  Extension  Service.) 

realized  until  later  years,  when  these  young  people  become  directly 
engaged  in  the  farming  business.  The  results  so  far  accomplished 
in  the  junior  work  have  shown,  however,  that  the  increased  interest 
of  many  farmers  in  farm  accounting  and  farm  management  has  re- 
sulted from  the  projects  which  the  boys  and  girls  have  undertaken. 

LOCAL  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS  OR  CLUBS. 

A  development  of  much  importance  is  the  tendency  to  systematize 
the  farm  management  extension  work  on  the  basis  of  local  com- 
munity leadership.  With  the  increased  use  of  the  farm  manage- 
ment facts  in  developing  the  whole  county  extension  program,  more 
consideration  of  this  factor  in  organizing  farm  management  exten- 
sion work  is  regarded  as  important.  All  extension  work  has  appar- 
ently found  itself  handicapped  until  strengthened  by  local  organiza- 
tion.    This  is  equally  true  of  farm  management  extension  work.     A 
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few  States  have  made  marked  progress  in  developing  local  com- 
munity organizations.  In  Maine  the  work  was  extended  during 
1922  by  the  farm  management  demonstrator  and  county  agents  to 
the  various  local  communities  of  16  counties  through  the  aid  of  186 
local  leaders.  Iowa  had  68  adult  accounting  groups  with  35  local 
leaders,  and  35  junior  clubs  with  20  local  leaders.  In  several  other 
States  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  local  com- 
munity leadership  of  projects  and  in  organizing  adult  farm  manage- 
ment clubs,  adult  junior  clubs,  and  junior  clubs. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  TOURS. 

The  object  of  the  farm  management  tour  is  to  teach  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  good  farm  organization  through  visits  by  groups 


Fig.  7. — A  gToup  of  farmers  on  a  tour  of  farms  on  which  cost-of-production  data  are 
being  obtained  over  a  period  of  years.  The  methods  used  in  determining  costs 
and  the  factors  affecting  them  are  being  explained,  after  which  the  farmers  vis- 
ited the  farms  supplying  the  facts  and  studied  closely  the  successful  practices. 
(Photograph  furnished  by  the  Minnesota  Extension  Service.) 

of  farmers  to  successful  farms  and  to  study  the  organization  and 
management  of  such  farms.  (Fig.  7.)  Tours  are  also  held  to  better 
acquaint  groups  of  farmers  with  the  uses  and  values  of  cost-account- 
ing work  through  visits  to  farms  on  which  cost-of-production  studies 
are  being  made  by  the  farm  management  research  staff,  or  where 
enterprise  costs  are  kept  by  groups  of  farmers. 

The  county  agent  formulates  the  plans  for  the  trip,  which  is  taken 
by  automobile  and  occupies  an  entire  day.  Prior  to  the  tour  the 
farm  management  demonstrator  and  county  agent  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  farmers  whose  farms  they  desire  to  visit.  Since  the 
tour  should  include  a  study  of  the  farm  business,  the  farm  organiza- 
tion, and  the  farm  layout,  it  is  very  essential  that  a  record  of  the 
business  be  available,  and  if  it  has  been  kept  through  previous  years 
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b}-  the  farmer  it  is  of  greater  value.  The  farm-accounting  projects 
tnat  are  being  conducted  over  a  series  of  years  supply  valuable  infor- 
mation for  use  in  conducting  tours. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  EXHIBITS. 

A  number  of  States  have  given  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
farm  management  exhibits  for  use  at  State  fairs,  county  fairs,  or 
farmers'  association  meetings.  Such  exhibits,  if  properly  prepared, 
afford  an  effective  means  of  reaching  a  relatively  large  number  of 
people  in  a  short  time.  An  example  of  a  popular  exhibit  is  one  which 
shows  in  miniature  form  an  actual  farm  well  organized  and  following 
the  type  of  farming  common  to  the  community.  (Fig  8.)     The  feeling 


Fig.  8. — An  example  of  an  attractive  exhibit  on  farm  organization  and  layout.  In 
this  case  a  farm  typical  of  the  condition  of  thousands  of  farms  was  used  to 
illustrate  the  lesson  of  better  organization  and  layout  by  first  showing  the  farm 
as  it  was  when  found,,  as  it  was  after  the  first  year's  rearrangement,  and  as  it 
will  be  when  the  more  profitable  organization  and  arrangement  is  under  full  op- 
eration.     (Photograph  furnished  by  the  Indiana  Extension  Service.) 

is  quite  general  that  such  4;  model -farm  "  exhibits  are  highly  valuable 
in  showing  the  importance  of  good  farm  layout  and  organization. 
Well-prepared  charts  setting  forth  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
farm  regarding  crop  rotation,  livestock  production,  and  labor  utili- 
zation are  important.  Very  successful  exhibits  have  also  been  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  cartoons  portraying  good  business  practice.  The 
results  from  the  farm-business  records  kept  over  a  period  of  years 
form  the  basic  material  for  exhibits  in  several  States. 


GENERAL   FARM   MANAGEMENT   MEETINGS    AND    OTHER   WORK. 

There  are  a  number  of  features  of  the  farm  management  demon- 
stration work  that  require  attention  from  time  to  time.  Many  of 
these  are  closely  related  to  the  work  already  outlined.     Many  group 
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meetings  of  farmers,  which  are  arranged  expressly  for  presenting 
facts  along  economic  lines,  are  attended  by  the  farm  management 
demonstrators.  Factors  affecting  agricultural  production  and  farm 
earning  are  used  as  the  basis  of  such  meetings.  The  farm  plan,  field 
arrangement,  the  selection  and  choice  of  farm  enterprises,  the  amount 
and  quality  of  crops  and  livestock,  the  efficient  use  of  labor  and 
capital,  as  each  or  all  of  these  affect  the  whole  business  organization, 
represent  some  of  the  topics  given  attention.  Questions  relating  to 
trends  of  production  and  prices,  as  well  as  supply  and  market  de- 
mands, are  also  considered,  in  addition  to  the  individual  farm  fac- 
tors affecting  economical  production.     Preparation  for  such  meet- 
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Fig.  9. — An  example  of  the  background  picture  of  capital  and  labor  income  as 
summarized  from  a  large  number  of  farm -analysis  records.  Here  is  the  varia- 
tion in  labor  income  and  capital  of  2,777  farms  in  the  New  England  States, 
1910-1915.  Note  that  in  the  small  rectangular  area  are  43  per  cent  of  the 
farms,  or.  in  other  words,  the  labor  income  of  43  per  cent  of  these  farms  was 
between  $500  plus  and  $250  minus,  and  their  capital  was  from  $2,500  to 
$10,000.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  found  outside  the  largest  rectangu- 
lar outline.      (Chart  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

ings  involves  bringing  together  the  best  statistical  data  and  giving 
these  data  the  correct  interpretation  for  the  locality.  (Figs.  9  and 
10.)  While  most  of  the  meetings  have  taken  the  form  of  one-period 
discussion  meetings,  short-course  schools  extending  from  one  to  sev- 
eral days  in  length  are  also  held.  The  farm  management  extension 
work  is  also  conducted  in  conjunction  with  other  subject-matter 
divisions  through  schools  sometimes  of  nearly  a  week's  duration. 

While  the  general  meetings  are  important,  it  is  realized  that  in 
most  States  the  farm  management  demonstrators'  services  must 
necessarily  be  utilized  more  through  supplying  the  county  agent  with 
basic  facts  of  value  to  him  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  farmers 
of  his  county.  The  time  given  to  general  meetings  limits  the  amount 
of  time  available  for  developing  definite  projects  and  pieces  of  work 
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which  give  the  more  tangible  results,  and  the  whole  plan  of  work 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  from  this  angle. 

PUBLICITY. 

The  growing  interest  in  farm  management  extension  work  has 
increased  the  demand  for  news  material.  This  material  has  been 
used  to  convey  information  to  a  large  number  of  people,  to  arouse 
interest  in  farm  management  subject  matter,  and  to  make  points  of 
contact  which  would  make  the  teaching  through  meetings  or  schools 
easier  and  more  efficient. 
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Fig.  10. — This  chart  gives  the  same  information  for  Iowa  as  figure  9  gives  for  New 
England.  Here  is  found  44  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  smallest  rectangular 
outline  and  only  8  per  cent  outside  the  largest  rectangular  outline.  The  farms 
shown  in  these  two  charts  supply  the  measuring  sticks  in  the  form  of  standards 
of  operation  for  the  use  of  farmers  in  studying  the  efficiency  of  their  own  business 
and  making  changes  for  more  effective  operation  and  greater  profit.  (Chart  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

There  has  been  a  considerable  broadening  of  the  scope  of  material 
available  for  the  publicity  service.  Many  States  are  inaugurating 
a  more  complete  system  of  publicity  and  dissemination  of  agricul- 
tural-production statistics,  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  in  planning  his  production  to  meet  the  probable 
demand. 

Many  farm-management  demonstrators  contribute  regularly  to 
papers,  and  through  extension-service  publications  and  circular  let- 
ters, those  items  of  timely  importance  to  either  extension  workers  or 
the  general  public  are  made  available.  Extension-service  bulletins 
and  circulars  also  are  being  prepared  from  time  to  time. 

One  of  the  mediums  through  which  the  college  extension  organiza- 
tions of  the  various  States  are  assisted  in  keeping  in  close  contact 
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with  timely  economic  information  is  a  mimeographed  circular  pre- 
pared and  sent  out  regularly  once  a  month  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
monthly  summary,  entitled  "  The  Agricultural  Situation,"  deals  with 
the  trends  of  production,  prices,  and  other  factors  which  bear  on  the 
agricultural  situation  from  time  to  time  (fig.  11). 

The  possible  use  of  a  correspondence  course  to  aid  in  making  farm 
management  information  available  to  interested  farmers  is  being 
given  increased  thought  b}r  the  farm  management  demonstrators. 
New  York  has  had  such  a  course  available  to  farmers  for  some  time, 
and  the  results  accomplished  would  seem  to  warrant  a  study  of  its 
possibilities  in  other  States. 


Fig.  11. — This  chart  represents  one  phase  of  economic  service  that  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service,  is  making 
available  to  the  extension  organizations  in  the  various  States  in  the  monthly 
publication  entitled  "  The  Agricultural  Situation."  (Chart  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

SUBJECT  MATTER  AND  METHODS. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  the  results  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  other  economic  investigations  must  be  more  carefully 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  to  farmers  statements  of 
timely,  worth-while  results  of  such  investigations.  Studies  of  the 
successful  methods  of  establishing  and  conducting  a  permanent  ex- 
tension program  for  the  better  utilization  of  the  results  of  research 
are  also  needed. 

The  monthly  reports  of  work  received  by  the  Federal  office  are  a 
material  aid  in  the  interchange  of  ideas  regarding  the  lines  of  work 
under  way  and  the  successful  methods  employed.  During  the  past 
year  these  reports  have  been  digested  and  summaries  giving  the  out- 
standing methods  and  subject  matter  in  use  have  been  circulated. 
With  such  a  service  in  mind,  the  farm  management  demonstrators 
are  giving  particular  care  to  the  reporting  of  their  work  in  order  that 
it  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  others. 
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^ince  it  has  been  found  necessary  by  farm  management  extension 
workers  to  confine  their  energies  to  a  few  well  organized  and  defined 
features  of  the  work,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  large 
increase  in  new  lines  of  work  in  many  of  the  States  during  the  com- 
ing year.  The  development  will  be  more  in  the  line  of  new  methods 
of  handling  present  lines  of  work.  We  need  careful  and  continuous 
study  of  the  following  points : 

(1)  The  part  the  farm  management  demonstrator  should  contribute  in  de- 
termining the  extension  program  of  a  community,  of  a  county,  and  of  a  State. 

(2)  The  means  and  methods  to  be  used  in  properly  correlating  all  extension 
work  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

(3)  The  useful  and  timely  subject-matter  material  that  should  be  supplied 
county  agents  and  other  extension  workers  to  assist  them  in  conducting  exten- 
sion work. 

(4)  The  kind,  amount,  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter  to  be  presented 
at  (a)  single  meetings,  (b)  one-day  farm  management  schools  or  short  courses, 
(c)  schools  extending  through  more  than  one  day. 

(5)  The  success  of  work  performed  in  conjunction  with  other  specialists  as 
compared  with  that  conducted  as  purely  farm  management. 

(6)  The  best  methods  of  establishing  community  organization. 

(7)  The  best  methods  of  conducting  work  with  boys  and  girls. 

(8)  The  steps  that  should  be  taken  through  the  summer  months  in  organizing 
the  following  winter's  program. 

(9)  The  feasibility  of  holding  farm  management  schools  in  large  numbers 
each  year  as  compared  with  limiting  the  number  so  that  definite  follow-up  work 
during  the  year  and  definite  group  meetings  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  possible. 

(10)  The  best  methods  of  conducting  (a)  farm-account  and  cost-summarizing 
schools,   (b)  farm  management  tours. 

(11)  The  best  methods  of  preparing  exhibits,  correspondence-course  material 
for  farmers,  and  publicity  material. 

(12)  The  best  method  of  presenting  subject  matter  dealing  with  farm  man- 
agement and  farm  economics  when  the  type  of  meeting,  the  type  of  audience, 
and  other  factors  are  considered. 

STATISTICAL   SUMMARY   OF    FARM    MANAGEMENT    EXTEN- 
SION, 1922. 

Statistics  of  farm  management  extension  activities  in  1922  are 
given  in  Table  2.  This  statistical  summary  was  prepared  from  re- 
ports of  the  farm  management  demonstrator?,  and  include  the  lead- 
ing lines  of  activity  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Table  2.— Statistical  summary  of  farm  management  extension,  1922. 
{Prepared  from  reports  of  farm  management  demonstrators.] 


Farm-account  books  distributed 

Farm-account  books  kept 

1921  farm-account  books  summarized 

Farm-account  follow-up  group  meetings 

Total  attendance 

Farm  management  and  farm-account  schools 

Total  attendance 

Cost-estimating  schools 

Total  attendance 

Farm-account  and  cost-account  summarizing  schools 

Total  attendance 

Farm-inventory  blanks  or  books  distributed 

Crop-enterprise  blanks  or  books  distributed 

Crop-enterprise  records  (kept  through  year)  secured  and  summarized 

Crop-enterprise  survey  records  secured' and  summarized 

Livestock-enterprise  blanks  or  books  distributed 1, 416 

Livestock-enterprise  records  (kept  through  year)  secured  and  summarized 791 


62, 734 

9,076 

2,679 

290 

3,069 

729 

22, 120 

85 

1,205 


4,032 
5,001 
1,368 
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Table  2. — Statistical  summary  of  farm  management  extension,  1922 — Continued. 


Line  of  work. 


Livestock-enterprise  survey  records  secured  and  summarized 905 

Farm-business  analysis  survey  records  secured  and  summarized 2, 026 

Definite  areas  carrying  farm-account  work  over  series  of  years 98 

Cooperators 2, 680 

Farms  reorganized 82 

Farm  management  tours *  36 

Total  attendance t, 721 

Fair  exhibits I  51 

Adult  and  junior  farm  management  clubs 103 

Membership 1, 283 

Farmers  assisted  in  adjusting  lease  contracts ,  2, 028 

Landlord-tenant  conferences  and  meetings 51 

Total  attendance 1, 211 

General  farm  management  meetings  held 1 ,  130 

Total  attendance 59, 348 

News  articles  written 356 

Mimeographed  reports  prepared ,  49 

Bulletins,  circulars  prepared 32 

Community-analysis  surveys  (Indiana) 2 

Counties 8 

Local  leaders 110 

Farmers  reached 5, 000 

County  school  systems  having  farm-account  work 109 


In  Table  2,  the  record  of  farm-account  books  kept  represents  only 
those  books  that  were  used  as  a  part  of  demonstration  work.  The 
farm  management  and  farm-account  schools  included  were  held  as 
one-half  day  schools,  one-day  schools,  and  those  extending  more 
than  one  day.  The  great  majority  of  the  schools,  however,  were  of 
the  one-day  type.  The  farm-account  and  cost-account  summarizing 
schools  represent  one  of  the  late  developments  in  the  work.  A  total 
of  893  farm  management  schools  of  various  types  were  conducted 
with  an  attendance  of  24.253. 

The  4,032  farm-inventory  blanks  distributed  were  prepared  for 
those  farmers  who  do  not  keep  an  account  book  during  the  year. 
To  such  farmers  the  taking  of  an  inventory  each  year  represents  an 
important  and  valuable  record,  and  the  amount  of  time  necessary 
in  making  such  a  record  is  small.  Blanks  are  therefore  prepared 
and  made  available  in  several  States  to  farmers  who  are  interested 
in  making  such  a  record. 

A  large  number  of  crop  and  livestock  enterprise  records  were 
distributed  to  farmers,  and  2,159  records  that  were  kept  through  the 
year  were  secured  and  summarized  for  demonstration  purposes. 
In  addition,  there  were  1,612  crop  and  livestock-enterprise  records 
secured  for  use  by  the  survey  method.  Farm-business  analysis 
survey  records  were  secured  from  2,026  farms. 

In  98  areas  2,680  farmers  are  cooperating  in  keeping  records  of 
their  business  over  a  series  of  years,  and  the  results  are  used  in  im- 
proving their  business.  These  same  results  are  carried  through 
the  extension  service  to  many  farmers  in  surrounding  areas  desiring 
information  on  sound  business  organization  and  practice.  Eighty- 
two  farms  adopted  complete  farm-reorganization  plans  worked  out 
and  recommended  by  the  farm  management  demonstrator  and  county 
agent.  Thirty-six  farm  management  tours  were  conducted,  with 
4,721  in  attendance.  A  total  of  103  adult  and  junior  farm  manage- 
ment clubs  were  organized,  with  a  membership  of  1,283.  There  were 
2,028  farmers  assisted  in  adjusting  lease  contracts,  and  51  landlord- 
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tenant  conferences  were  conducted  with  1,211  farmers  in  attendance. 
General  farm  management  meetings  were  conducted  to  the  extent 
of  1,130  with  an  attendance  of  59,348.  Bulletins,  circulars,  area 
reports,  and  many  news  items  were  also  prepared  during  the  year. 
In  Indiana  two  community-program  analysis  surveys  were  con- 
ducted in  8  counties,  and  through  110  local  leaders  5,000  farms  were 
reached. 

In  all.  2.400  meetings,  schools,  and  tours  were  conducted,  with 
an  attendance  of  92.602.  In  addition,  8,476  farm-business  and  en- 
terprise-cost records  were  secured  and  summarized  for  demonstra- 
tion uses. 

Statistics  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  county  agricul- 
tural agents  in  34  States  are  given  in  Table  3. 

Table  3. — Statistical  summary  of  farm  management  extension,  1922. 
[Prepared  from  reports  of  county  agricultural  agents  in  34  States.1] 


Line  of  work. 


Number 
of  coun- 
ties report  - 

inc. 


Farmers  keeping  records  in  account  books  through  the  year 

Farmers  assisted  in  summarizing  and  interpreting  their  accounts 

Farmers  making  changes  in  their  business  as  result  of  keeping  accounts 

Farmers  assisted  in  keeping  cost-of-production  records  2 

Other  farmers  adopting  cropping,  livestock,  or  complete  farming  systems  according  to 

recommendations 

Farms  on  which  buildings  other  than  homes  were  constructed  or  remodeled  according 

to  plans  furnished 

Farm  leases  drawn  or  modified 

Farm  management  and  farm-account  schools  held 

Farm  laborers  supplied 

Farmers  assisted  in  securing  tractors,  sprayers,  ditching  machines,  or  other  machinery 

to  economize  labor .' 

Farm-loan  or  other  credit  associations  agents  assisted  in  organizing 

Farmers  involved 


11,927 
4,965 
2,807 

16. 162 


1  Annual  reports  of  county  agricultural  agents  in  the  remaining  14  States  did  not  include  information 
comparable  to  that  given  in  this  table. 

2  Includes  reports  from  48  States. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  county  agents  are  devoting  attention  to 
some  phase  of  the  farm  management  extension  work.  They  re- 
ported 11.927  farmers,  located  in  525  counties,  had  kept  records  in 
the  account  book  available  through  the  extension  service,  and  4,965 
farmers,  in  406  counties,  w^ere  assisted  in  summarizing  and  analyzing 
their  accounts.  As  a  result  of  this  work  2,807  farmers  in  269  coun- 
ties made  changes  in  their  business.  Many  farmers,  however,  made 
no  report  of  changes  made.  Assistance  on  cost-of-production  record 
keeping  was  given  in  925  counties  to  16,162  farmers.  On  12,412 
farms,  in  377  counties,  revised  cropping,  livestock,  or  complete  farm- 
ing sj'stems  were  adopted  through  recommendations  of  the  county 
agents.  Farm-lease  contracts  for  1,502  farms  in  316  counties  were 
drawn  or  modified  through  the  efforts  of  the  county  agents. 

In  many  counties  the  number  of  farmers  reported  as  keeping- 
records  represents  only  new  cooperators  or  those  farmers  who  are 
carrying  the  work  over  a  series  of  years  for  cooperative  demonstra- 
tion purposes.  Many  men  receiving  assistance  in  former  years 
require  no  additional  help,  and  the  county  agent  therefore  makes  no 
attempt  to  report  all  the  farmers  keeping  records  in  his  count)'.     The 
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cooperation  and  assistance  which  the  county  agents  are  rendering 
farmers  through  farm  management  extension  work  are  quite  ap- 
parent in  both  the  narrative  and  statistical  reports.  While  space 
will  allow  only  a  brief  reference  to  the  results  accomplished,  the 
following  specific  illustration,  taken  from  the  1922  annual  report  of 
one  county  agent,  is  representative  of  many  that  could  be  mentioned. 

The  possibilities  of  farm-record  work  were  discussed  with  officers  of  the  farm 
bureau,  and  with  their  encouragement  a  one-day  accounting  school  was  held 
in  each  of  the  11  townships  in  the  county.  At  this  school,  the  farmers  present 
entered  in  a  record  book  a  year's  business,  summarized  it  together,  and  discussed 
how  it  could  be  used  in  helping  to  determine  changes  that  would  result  in  a 
greater  income.  Each  farmer  then  took  a  book  home  to  use  on  his  own  farm 
during  the  year.  Several  letters  of  reminder  and  encouragement  were  sent 
to  these  farmers  during  the  summer.  Summarizing  schools  will  be  held  in 
this  county  in  the  spring  of  1923  to  help  these  men  figure  from  their  own 
records  what  can  be  done  to  improve  their  farm  business. 

A  plan  for  teaching  farm-record  work  in  the  agricultural  classes  was  presented 
to  the  county  teachers.  The  county  board  of  education  is  buying  farm-record 
books  for  all  pupils  and  requiring  teachers  to  give  the  work.  To  encourage 
boys  to  keep  farm  records  on  their  own  farms,  following  the  instruction  work 
in  the  schools,  the  township  farmers'  associations  are  offering  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  a  farm  journal  to  every  boy  who  completes  a  satisfactory  record, 
and  a  bank  is  offering  a  free  trip  to  the  boys'  and  girls'  round-up  at  the  agri- 
cultural college  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  keeps  the  best  record  in  each  township. 

Such  carefully  organized  and  conducted  work  as  this  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  economic  development  of  the  agricultural  and 
home  life  of  the  county. 

DEVELOPING  A   LONG-TIME  PROGRAM   IN   FARM   MANAGEMENT 
EXTENSION. 

With  the  more  general  appreciation  of  the  place  farm  manage- 
ment should  occupy  in  the  extension  program  comes  also  increased 
responsibility  to  the  farm  management  demonstrator.  The  im- 
portant problem  for  solution  is  not  a  question  of  "shall  farm 
management  be  included  in  the  program?"  but  rather  "what  con- 
tribution of  value  have  we  for  the  program?"  With  this  concept 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  importance  of  organizing  the  farm 
management  extension  work  on  a  well-balanced  long-time  basis. 
Several  States  have  already  taken  this  advanced  step,  some  having 
had  some  phases  of  the  work  organized  and  under  way  for  several 
years.  A  program  which  provides  only  one  month  in  advance  for 
the  activities  of  the  demonstrator  is  practically  futile.  The  pro- 
gram which  outlines  his  activities  a  year  in  advance  is  a  great 
improvement,  although  in  some  cases  the  year's  program  of  work 
has  taken  on  much  the  aspect  of  a  series  of  Chautauquas.  Results 
in  the  farm  management  extension  field  are  obtained  more  through 
the  accumulative  process,  building  definitely  step  by  step,  and  it  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  program  be  developed  looking  at  least 
five  years  into  the  future  and  that  it  be  made  up  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  and  the  methods  to  be 
employed. 

When  considering  extension  programs,  either  for  one  county  or 
a  group  of  counties,  the  first  essential  is  a  study  of  the  facts  at  hand 
Such  facts  determine  the  place  of  the  farm  management  extensio] 
work,  as  well  as  that  of  other  departments  in  the  whole  extensioi 
scheme.     One  important  consideration,  however,  is  that  while  th 
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work  of  most  specialists,  such  as  the  crop  specialists,  the  dairy 
and  other  specialists,  runs  parallel,  the  work  in  farm  management 
runs  crosswise  the  whole  field.  Increased  attention  is  being  given 
therefore  by  the  farm  management  demonstrators  to  bringing  to- 
gether the  facts  regarding  the  organization  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  value  to  the  sound  economic  progress  of  extension  work 
in  individual  counties  or  groups  of  counties.  With  such  facts  at 
hand,  and  with  the  agricultural  leaders  in  general  agreement  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  situation,  considering  these  facts  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  has  happened  over  a  period  of  years  as  well  as  what  is 
happening,  united  action  is  possible  in  outlining  the  fundamental 
policies  for  future  work. 

The  work  of  the  farm  management  demonstrators  and  county 
agents  in  making  available  the  results  of  farm-business  analysis 
surveys  and  farm  accounts  and  cost  records  represent  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  business  side  of 
farming.  The  accumulation  of  such  material  is  giving  it  increased 
benefit  and  value.  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  farm-account 
books  and  cost-enterprise  blanks,  the  publication  of  extension  bulle- 
tins, and  the  conducting  of  farm  management  schools  and  tours,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  definite  and  systematic  means  of  making 
available  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State  and 
other  statistical  data,  all  represent  important  phases  of  the  work 
involved  in  putting  into  operation  the  long-time  program. 

The  work  designed  to  improve  tenant  farming  is  being  placed 
upon  a  more  permanent  basis  in  the  counties  where  tenancy  is  im- 
portant through  the  establishment  of  committees,  the  members  of 
which  should  work  for  a  series  of  years  in  gaining  a  correct  under- 
standing of  tenanc}^  problems  and  the  best  means  for  their  improve- 
ment or  solution. 

The  work  in  selected  areas  over  a  series  of  years  for  providing 
farm  management  demonstration  data  on  various  types  of  farming 
in  different  representative,  areas  of  the  State  is  a  most  important 
phase  of  the  work  in  the  long-time  program.  The  data,  secured  from 
such  work  in  the  counties  where  it  is  carried  on  and  in  the  adjoining 
counties  where  similar  conditions  exist,  serve  (1)  as  a  basis  for  the 
comparison  of  farm  management  methods  and  practices,  (2)  as  a 
source  of  material  for  meetings,  schools,  tours,  and  other  publicity, 
and  (3)  as  a  basis  in  providing  material  for  developing  county  pro- 
grams of  extension  work.  This  work,  however,  can  only  be  organized 
and  conducted  in  a  sufficient  number  of  counties  to  provide  repre- 
sentative data  for  a  State. 

With  a  view  toward  giving  additional  aid  in  promoting  the  devel- 
opment of  county  extension  programs  along  sound  economic  lines, 
the  farm  management  demonstrators,  with  the  aid  of1  the  farm 
management  research  department,  are  placing  increased  emphasis 
upon  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  State,  regional,  and  county 
data  from  census  and  other  available  sources.  With  such  data  as  a 
basis,  the  States  are  divided  into  the  principal  agricultural-type  areas 
and  outstanding  trends  of  agricultural  development  determined. 
Such  data  are  then  supplemented  with  the  results  from  farm-business 
records,  cost-of-production  records,  and  related  subjects,  and  called 
to  the  attention  of  extension  workers  in  order  that  all  may  gain  a 
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full  understanding  of  the  problems  in  the  different-type  areas  or 
counties  and  work  jointly  toward  their  solution. 

In  Indiana  extension  surveys  are  conducted  with  a  view  to  analyz- 
ing the  agriculture  of  a  community  or  county  as  a  basis  for  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  programs  of  farm  and  home  extension  work 
along  sound  economic  lines,  Avith  special  emphasis  on  the  most  vital 
problems.  Through  this  means  there  has  been  developed  a  method 
of  community  analysis  in  which  farmers  and  farm  women  share 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  project  by  being  made  local 
leaders  in  helping  to  secure  figures  and  other  data  so  that  they  may 
understand  better  the  vital  problems  affecting  agricultural  progress 
in  their  area,  as  well  as  the  most  feasible  means  of  their  solution. 
All  division  workers  of  the  extension  department  assist  in  the  work, 
the  results  of  which  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
phases  of  extension  work  in  the  area  studied. 

To  aid  farmers  to  plan  more  accurately  the  production  of  the 
various  crops  and  livestock  as  related  to  the  probable  demand,  the 
farm  management  demonstrators  are  supplying  economic  facts  re- 
garding the  leading  enterprises  of  a  county.  Such  facts  are  of  value 
(1)  to  acquaint  farmers  with  the  losses  resulting  from  too  rapid  and 
ill-advised  changes  in  their  business,  (2)  to  aid  in  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  which  determine  prices,  and 
(3)  to  afford  a  better  knowledge  of  the  present  economic  situation 
regarding  particular  enterprises  with  reference  to  supply  and  de- 
mand and  the  place  of  the  enterprise  in  the  locality.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook  and  bulletins  and  re- 
ports from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  State 
supply  the  material  for  this  phase  of  extension. 

Equally  important  in  the  widespread  success  of  the  work  is  the 
simplifying  of  the  subject  matter  and  methods  for  greater  projection 
by  extension  agents  and  local  leaders.  The  whole  organization  of 
work  should  be  planned  to  reach  more  and  more  people.  This  can 
be  accomplished  through  a  broadening  of  service  along  definite  lines, 
by  tying  the  work  up  more  closely  and  definitely  into  the  county  ex- 
tension program,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  work  into  more  simplified 
form  for  extension,  and  by  the  greater  use  of  local  leadership. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  future  work  in  farm  management  ex- 
tension to  be  successful  will  demand  increased  study  and  application 
of  the  best  methods  of  demonstrating  farm  management  principles, 
practices,  and  facts. 

SUMMARY. 

The  farmer  is  always  confronted  with  the  problems  of  what  and 
how  much  to  attempt  to  produce.  Of  these,  however,  the  question 
of  what  to  produce  is  pretty  well  determined  in  most  areas  where 
agricultural  development  has  been  in  progress  for  a  rather  long  pe- 
riod of  years,  but  the  question  of  how  much  is  the  one  variable  that 
must  be  determined  b}7  the  farmer  each  year  after  he  has  weighed 
the  various  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  his  potential  enter- 
prises. The  growing  knowledge  of  the  economic  facts  affecting  the 
farm  business  and  the  application  of  these  facts  in  the  individual 
cases  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  to  the  farmers,  and  this 
is  evidenced  bv  their  increasing  demand  for  such  information. 
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Modern  farming  is  a  complex  business.  The  farmer  realizes  more 
and  more  that  his  individual  success  rests  principally  upon  the  study 
and  adjustment  of  those  factors  of  production  over  which  he  has 
the  most  direct  control.  His  individual  success,  especially  through 
this  period  of  readjustment,  will  depend  even  more  directly  upon 
the  extent  to  which  he  adopts  and  uses  improved  and  effective 
methods  of  management. 

The  trend  of  the  farm  management  demonstration  work,  therefore. 
is  toward  the  adjustment  of  practical  methods  of  extension  that  will 
enable  an  increasing  number  of  farmers  to  profit  to  a  greater  extent 
from  a  proper  conception  of  the  uses  and  values  of  better  business 
principles  in  farming  and  through  the  more  general  analysis  of  their 
individual  farm  accounts. 

The  place  of  the  farm  management  extension  work,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  other  specialists,  in  the  whole  extension  scheme  is  determined 
through  the  study  of  the  facts  regarding  what  has  happened  and 
what  is  happening  in  the  agriculture  of  a  county,  an  agricultural 
area,  or  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Farm  management  extension  work  should  be  developed  on  the  basis 
of  a  long-time  program.  In  developing  such  a  program  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  immediate  and  ultimate  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  work,  the  most  practical  methods  available  for  ex- 
tending the  work,  and  the  best  means  and  measures  of  progress. 
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